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THE ROMAN SCHOLARSHIPS 

IT was stated not long ago in one of 
the leading New York papers that cer- 
tain scholarships granting the privilege 
of three years study in Rome were going 
begging. This was an exaggeration but 
it struck at a significant truth. Roman 
scholarships offered to students of archi- 
tecture and sculpture are in great demand 
but those offered to students of paintings 
are sought with less avidity. That this 
should be the case is interesting and note- 
worthy. To some extent it gives indication 
of a tendency of the day which must be 
deplored. Through overeagerness to as- 
sert independence many of the students 
of painting at the present time assume a 
scornful attitude toward academic train- 
ing and tradition. The pendulum has 
swung back from classicism and the pres- 



ent-day painter, avoiding the bondage of 
those who went before, has rushed madly 
to the other extreme. None will deny that 
classicism as it is interpreted is an actual 
danger, that tradition may bind and 
hamper, that blind following leads no- 
where, but on the other hand the past 
cannot be disregarded. We cannot go 
back and begin over again as some seem 
to suppose, we must build from the point 
where others have left off — a middle- 
aged child is an imbecile. It is said and 
with truth that many American painters 
have lost their individuality in French 
ateliers, but the probability is that they 
had little to lose. Sargent did not lose 
his through foreign training, much train- 
ing, neither did numerous others who 
might be named. Genius is after all not a 
bauble to be easily spoiled but a rare 
gem which grows more beautiful as it is 
more highly polished. If the scholar- 
ships in Rome were merely for instruc- 
tion under Roman masters it would be 
a different matter. As good elementary 
instruction can be obtained in this country 
to-day as anywhere abroad but not yet are 
we as rich in art treasures. The great 
mural paintings of Europe, thank fortune, 
cannot be moved any more than the great 
architectural monuments, such as the 
cathedrals, and must therefore be seen in 
the environment for which they were 
painted. The galleries of Europe are 
great treasure houses. To study them is 
an incalculable benefit. No student can 
be hampered by seeing the best. A mind 
well stored is an invaluable asset. Great 
work is invariably inspiring, only medi- 
ocre effort depresses. What then could 
be better than the privilege of study in 
Rome — post-graduate study coupled with 
European travel ? Art is not a mere mat- 
ter of hit or miss; it does not, despite 
Whistler's witticism, just happen; the in- 
stinct, which for want of a better name 
we call genius, is inherent, but to be made 
available it must be trained, and the more 
the better. Great truths may be roughly 
spoken but this is not to say that beauti- 
ful language serves no end. The greatest 
painters of the world have been men of 
broad intellect and severe training; this 
will always be the case. 



